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and loaded it into a truck. After a polite farewell, they drove away. As it developed, they were especially clever bandits, to whom a German had betrayed the hiding place. The militia refused to search for the culprits, saying it would be "senseless."
The next visit to Wiesenstein was also an unpleasant one. It could have had serious results, but they were finally avoided by Hauptmann's presence of mind.
One evening a group of young Poles stood before the house. Paul had learned from bitter experience. He asked the men to return the next morning, saying that Doctor Hauptmann was sick and could not speak to anyone that evening. It was necessary to gain time to inform the authorities.
Whatever course the conversation took, the alleged journalists suddenly drew revolvers and burst out in an impassioned jumble of promises and threats. Paul lost his nerve. He let them in the house.
The young fellows strolled through the rooms, all brightly illuminated for safety's sake. That did not bother them. They pulled out drawers and opened cupboards. From time to time, something would disappear into a pants pocket. And they whistled, talked loudly, spat cigarette butts on the floor, lolled around in the easy-chairs. They had not bothered to remove their caps from their heads.
Suddenly they stood in the Biedermeier room—in the presence of the old man . . . "Come right on in, gentlemen!" he said from his chair. "Your youth warms my old heart. You wanted to inspect my house at an unusual hour. You have done so. And now, what else can I do for you?" His friendly but superior tone confused the boys. They took off their caps and removed their cigarettes from their mouths. One of them said ingenuously, "We wanted to see the famous Wiesenstein." And then they left in a hurry. They were no longer in the mood for outrageous deeds.
At the door they asked for—a souvenir . . .
Paul asked if they could suggest something in particular. They chose an old leather suitcase of Hauptmann's with the labels of many international hotels on it.
Soon afterwards the Starost's office announced the visit of a real journalist. Hauptmann was indignant. He did not want to receive the Pole. But in view of the situation it was scarcely possible for him to refuse.
Although the old man had been spared reports about the dreadful things that took place during the expulsion, he had long since grasped the^ tragic fate of the eastern part of Germany. However, he shifted the major guilt from the Kremlin to the Poles, because their worst people were the oppressors in Silesia.